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The Community Rolations SciVlcc^O^) is a U.S. Depart-^ 
mcnt of Justice ay.cncy (;rcatc(.i by t lu^CiN^ R ij^.lu s Act l> f 1 964 to 
help communities resolve Uisputes, divsagrcements, or dif- 
ficuUics growing out of dijSymnnatory practices based on race, 
Gc^r, 6r national origin. 

Tlic agency frequently assists in the resolution of school 
human relations problems. As a conciliator and mediator of 
racial conflict, it has experience with many of the problems that 
beset the nation's schools today. 
'CRS helps school. officials and community resiolfts solve 
problems through conflict resolution when required, and 
through a wide range of technical assistance that is an integral 
part of its arsenal of- conciliation-mediation techniques. The 
agency aids communities at the request of state and local of- 
ficials or other ihierested persons, or on its own motion when, 
in CRS' judgment, peaceful relations among community 're'si- ^ 
dents are threatened. • - • ^. 

The Servict^has officies in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver, Kanstas City,- New York, Philadelphia, San Ffancisco, 
and Seattle. Assistance may be requested from, any of these 
Offices. 
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this {Publication is dedicated to the memory of Bertha Hud- 
son, ail educator who believed passionately in quality public 
educatiomand , equal educ^ti^al opportunity. S|ie gave unstint- 
inglypf her tiipe, expertise, and jemarki^bie intellectual creativi- 
ty in support of those causes. Her losp will be felt by all who 
belieyf in equality and a sound public education system, or 
i whose lives are\omchow touched by our public schools. 
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FOREWORD 

P 

This publication was prepared fts a guide to dealing with 
school human relations problems. Its focus is leadership train- 
ing. It describes o|re methoi^ of organizing'and training teams of 
administrators, teachers, support staff, parents, and others to 
pursue desirable human relations goals. > 

The Community Relations Service first used this process in 
connection with the desegregation ,of elementary schools in 
Syracuse, New York. However, the tefchniques and'-materials 
developed can also be adapted to other hifman relations con- 
cerns, not just those associated with desegregation. For exam- 
pfe, vandalism, cultural insensitivity, school closings, and drug ' 
abuse are among the problems thatx:ause community anxiety or 
conflict, and potentHlally might be addressed using the Syracuse, 
model. 

The emphasis is on bringing together the schools and com- 
munity to deal with a problem about which there is mutual x:on- 
cern. The key to that, of course,^ is having interested people^ho.. 
are committed to achieving goals that benefit the schobls and all 
of the people they serVe. ^ ^ / - 

We hope ^hat other communities find in Syracuse's experi- 
ence useful guidance for addressing the problems they face. 



.\ ■ 

. Gilbert G. Pompa 
Director ^ 
' Community Relatipns Service 
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INTRODUCTION 

. Schools arc constantly affected by change of one kind or another. 
The^e is little today thftftfemains exactly as it was«ven a decade ago. 
And when school systems. must react to change— or its results— it is 
seldom a matter just for the top officials who run the s^chools. 

Parents, teachers, students, staff members, and lower-level admlh- 
istrators also want to kijow how they, their schools, and their interests 
will be affected /Thougjitful persons in all of these groups try to make 
the responses to change as beneficial as possible to everyone affected. 
And often a key factor is mounting an effective hUman relations 
prograhi. . 

The Community Relations Service (CRS) has amassed an extensive 
amount of Experience gnd materials on human relation^ programs and 
strives for maximum assistance to schools. However, CRS realizes^^ 
that all school systems have unique characteristics and face differing 
circumstances, and cannot be ^ealt with by a single set of remedies. 
Thus, the Service approaches the human relations problems of £fny 
school system with a flexibility and willingness to find solutions best 
suited to tbat particular system. . " 

When in 1977 Syracuse, New^York, school officials requested CRS' 
assistance in connection with desegregation 9f the city's elementary 
.schools, the ag^tncy set out to develop a human relations training pro- 
gram geared specifically to Syracuse's needs. But CRS also recognizes 
the value of models which, because of their strengths, can serve as 
^uide^ elsewhere, and the structure developed in Syracuse provided 
such a model. liJot only was it effective in addressing that school 
system's human delations needs^as determined by the Service's own 
Observations and an independent evaluation— at least four other 
localities have subsequently adapted the model to their own uses. 

This publication describes the Syracuse program's objectives, devel- 
opment, imf lementation, and accomplishments. TF^he apprpach is not 
that of a prescriptive, step-by-step manual. Nor is an attempt made to 
present an ordered chronology of every event during the months of ac- 
tivity. Emphasis is on setting forth mainly what was/done— and the 
ou^come-^so that school officials in other cities may review 
Syracuse's experience for its potential usefulness in their own systems. 

•BACKGROUND ^ 

V . * 

V 

Syracuse is the fifth largest city in New York. It has a population of 
about 200,000, 12 percent of which;is non-white. Blacks are the largest 



minority group, comprising 10 percent of the city*$ popiiilatipn. 
' Although Syracuse's general4>opulation renl\ained relatively constant 
between 1960 and 1970, its non* white population more than doubled. 
^ Unlike the general population^ enrollment in tlie city V^public 
schools has decreased more than 15 percent since the 1971-72 school 
year. But, Its in the general population, the percentage pf minority 
students has increased dramatically, almost doubling since .1965. By 
1976, myiorities comprised 31 percent of the 25,000 students enrolled 
in th^ Syracuse ^public schoo|s, and approximately 35 percent of the 
13,000 elementaiy school students. That trend — decreasing overall 
enrollment 'with an increasing percentage of minority students — has 
continued. ^ • ^ 

Desegregation of Syracuse's pementary Scfioois 

In* September, 1977, the Syracuse City School District (SCSD), act- 
ing under a 1976 order from the stat^ commissioner of education, in- 
tegrated its elementary schools. The first year involvedt Several major 
changes, including: closing 10 elementary schools and one junior high; 
altering the attendance boundaries of almost all remaining elementary 
schools; \:hanging the grade structure in' three elementary schools, 
three junior highs, and two Senior highs;%nd A-eating one tandem and 
one magnet school (with a second tna^net school planned). 

Reorganization of the elementary schools affected assignments of 
studehts, faculty, administrators, and' support staff, and changed the 
composiition of the student body in all remaining schools. Desegrega- 
tion wjEis resisted to soi^ extent, but nowhere neaV the point of 
planned or organi2;ed violence. Unlike some other cities, parents of 
children in predominately, minority and predominately white schools 
came together under the aegis of Syracuse's District-Wide Advisory 
Council and developed a desegregation plan which was acceptable to 
the state. 

In November^ 1971, two months after the desegregation i^lan was 
implemented, the SCSD receiyed a $922,000 grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under the Emergency 
School Aid Act (ES.AA). The grant was to facilitate the desegregation 
process. It included funds for special instructional services, communi- 
ty programs, and human relations activities. The human relations por- 
tion of the grant provided for twd full-time ombudspersons (wfft) b\^o 
perform'ed instructional support services); community aides and ajddi- 
tional teachers in^ach of the 19 eligible schools; and .also a series. of 
four human relations ti^i^ining workshops for teachers, administrators^ 
and parents. 
2 



Request for CR$ Aid 

T\) implement the human relations training component, the SCSD 
Special Projects Office ^^>ttg^t outside assistance. On Novemlrer 17, 
1977, SCSD staff contacted CRS' Northeast Regional Office for help 
in developing human relations training for approximately 1,000 ad- 
ministrators, teachers, paraprofessionals, and custodial^staff. 

In response, a mediator from that office and a headquarters educa- 
tion specSilist met with school officials, and later with the District- 
Wide Advisory Council, to discuss^how CRS could Be of service, and 
to present ideas for the four human relations workshops. Syracuse's 
initial request was for help with the first work«ho|3 only. However, the 
CRS team, while indicating the agency's willingness to do just one 
workshop, stressed in its presentati9n how the Service could worjc 
with the school sj^stem to make all four fit together in one complemen- 
tary package; 

In mid-December, 1977, CRS received the go-aheacj for the first 
workshop, and by the end of the month, *had been asked to design all 
four. According to Special Projects Office staff, CRS ^^as only one of 
a number of groups contacted. School staff said 'that the Service was 
chosen because of .its flexibility, and its plai^ to design a program to 
meet Syracuse's needs rather than use a canned training package. The 
Special Projects Office also believed that CRS' proposed workshop 

/design could help each school develop a process to support the ESAA 
project (^jective of bringing community people into the schools. 

SCOPE AND GOAL OF GRS' 
INVOLVEMENT K 

As soon as CRS received the okay to develop all four workshops, it 
' added a private education consultant to its Syracuse project team and 
stepped up the iJlanning. The CRS team sought to design a program 
which, broadly stated, could create greater sensitivity to racial and 
pulWral differences among the city's students: and build better rela- 
tionships annong students, teachers, administrajiors, school st^ff , and 
parents in support of a quality learning raperience. 

More specipcally, the Strvice 'hoped \|^t the workshops would 
result fti ea^ school establishing a human relations teani to -assume 
responsibility for Helping groups adjust.during^he desegregation proc- 
ess, and in developing a plan for tl]ie>^78-1979^school year which ad- 
' dressed human relations problems identified during the workshops. 
. CRS also hoped to help school staff members understand the impor- 



tancc of their roles ashman relations models; to sensitize all work- 
shop participants tlTTnclssucs involved in desegregation; to increase 
their knowledge of \(hai was done in other ^^chool systems; and to pro- 
vide specific informahon on testing and achievement^ curriculum, and 
multicultural materials. 

Although the principal focus of CRS*s activities was the workshops, 
its efforts involved more than the design and development of the four 
training sessions. The agency's team sought to identify needs and 
develop ongoing mechanisms for involving parents and the commu- 
nity in the Schools; te provide informal education and training to help 
the ombudspersons define ind carry out their role; and to get repre- 
sentatives of the Black, Native American, and Hispanic communities 
involved in the luiman relations project and to discuss theiryconcerns 
in general. 

It j>erhaps should be not^ that the Service considered the Syracuse 
project important because the deyelopnvent and emphasis of the 
desegregation plan was significantly different from the majority of 
desegregation efforts in which CRS had been involved, and could; 
represent the norm for &*ture desegregatiojn. First, the plan involved_ 
desegregation of elemwtary schools in a system whose Secondary 
schools were already desegregated. Most of the agency's previous ex- 
perience had been with desegregation of secondary schools or whole* 
systems. » ' - 

Secondly t the Syracuse plan was developed under an order from the ^ 
state* commissioner of education rather than under tourt order, as is 
usual in most CRS cases. Finally, the Syracuse plan was developed by 
its District-Wide Advisory Council, which involved white and minor- 
ity parents in the process, and there was no planned or organized 
resistance. In a number of other school districts, CRI5 had been called 
upon to help cfounter overt resistance or violence— or at least the 
threat of it. X 

THE WORKSHOPS f 

Syracuse's original workshop plan called for schools in four sec- 
tions of the city to meet togiether, respectively, in plenary-type scs- 
sions> with parents attending observiers. CRS proposed, that this 
xK>ncept bt changed to peripit each school to develop its own human 
relations t«am of staff and parents to identify major concertTs and ^ 
develop a plan to address them. . *\ ' i' 

The Service^ suggested that each team be composed ^f an adminis- / 
trator, teachers, community aides, md parents, and that one of the 
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f6ur workshops bt used specifically for intensive training, of the$e 
teams. The school system and the District-Wide Advisory Council ap- 
proved this concept^ and the result was the workshop training design 
described below. ^ 

Workshop I (February 11, 1978) 

This was a plenary session attended by over 1,000 persons, in- 
cluding 533 administrators and teachers, 49 parents, and 288 para- 
professionals, secretaries, and custodians. Its goals were to sensitize 
participaats to broad integration issues, to allow theiti to hear the ex- 
perience? of other cities, and to explain the purpose of the other ^*^ork- 
shops. The focal point of this initial session was a keynote address on 
issues in desegregation by Dr. Paul Zubcr, Director of Urban En- 
vironmental Studies at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New 
York, arid a panel discussion on five cities* experiences with 
desegregation. ^ 

The afternoon was devoted entirely to the panel discussion. The 
cities discussed and the persons who Yepresented thfem were: 

• flo5/an— James M. O'Sullivan, parent. Co-chairman of the 
Citywide Education Coalition, and Director of South Boston 
Neighborhood House. 

• BH//a/o— Evelyti Cooper, Supervising Elementary Sfchool Prin- 
cipal, and in charge of an ESAA-funded human relations proje(?L^ 

• Cmcm/io/Z—William Dupree, Director of Secondary Educaiiori^ 
for that city's schools, and a former junior high and senior high 
principal. 

• Dayton— Phyllis B. Greer, instructor at the University of 
Dayton, member of desegregation boards in five cities, and na- 
tional desegregation consultant^ and Reverend Kent M. Organ, 
fdrmer member cf the Dayton Citizens Advisory Board, a coUtt- 
appointed, desegregation-monitoring body, and pastor of a 
multiracial United Presbyterian Congregation. 

• Low£yv/7/e— Carolyn Hutto, member of the LouisviHc- Jefferson 
Count^ Board of Education, and of 4he National Project and 
Task Fore? on Desegregation Strategies, sponsored by the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States. 

An opportunity was provided for participants to question the 
speakers; Most of the questions dealt with involvement of parents, the 
role of cpihmunity aides, and teacher activities in the classroom. A 
gcpup luncheon, arranged as part of the session, was a further aid to 
discussion and information-sharing. 




Workshop II (Mkrch 11, 1978) 

This was actually 20 simultaneous workshops* 09k for each par- 
ticipating school, and an ext2:a session for interested parents and 
others not belonging to any of the 19 school groups. These mini- 
workshops were designed to begin the team-building process in each 
school and to prepare teams to conduct Workshop II in turn. Each of 
the 20 workshops was conducted by a facilitator from GRS*s field 
staff/ recruited from the agency's other regional offices to assisf the 
Syracuse project team. 

The agency hoped in these workshops to impart the skills needed to 
begin developing a school human relations plan, to inform the partici- 
pants about sources of multicultural materials, and to promote fhter-^ 
action among the teams* In preparation, facilitators met the day 
before in their own eight-hour training session. TheCRS project team 
briefed the facilitators on the city, its desegregation effort, the Ser- 
vice's role, and the school at which each would be working. The teartT* 
also instructed them on the use of exercises specially prepared for the 
workshops. The facilitators subsequently led participants at their ^ 
assigned schools through the exercises* 

These exercises were the key element of Workshop II. There were 
five main segments: Case Studies in Crisis Prevention and Response; 
Value Clarification; Pnoblem-Sdlving Related to Disruptive Behavior 
and Responses; Diagnosing the*School Climate;* md Developing a 
School Plan. The purpose, procedure, and^content of each segment 
are described below. (For examples of the ejcercises^ see appendices.) 

Case Studies in Crisis Prevention Responsie 

The purpose of tHis segment was to have participants discuss respon- 
sibilities and activities of the school^ parents and students, and the 
community in preventing crises, and responding to them^if they do oc- 
cur. Participants were asked to develop activities and techniques to 
keep lines of communication open among various segments of the 
school community, establish coalitions, influence school policy, and 
build community support for public education. 
, Each participant was given IS case studies to read .based on actual 
occurrences in other school systems undergoing desegregation. The 
cases dealt with disputes over dijoipilln^studpnt assignments, reptr- 
sentation of parent-teachcrgl^ps, aiw^her school policies and 
practices. The participtrnttTwere then asked to respond to two basic 
questions in connection with most .of the case studies: If this situation 
occurred in your school, how would you handle it? What could be 
done in your school system to minimize the likelihood of such an oc- 
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curwnce? The case studies were designed to stimulate discussion and 
to get the group to thinic about roles and responsibilities. 

Value Clarification , 

Th^s segment was designed to test the values used in teaching, and the 
subjectiveness of certain school policies and proce<^ures. Participants 
were^ asked to complete exercises involving: (1) administering an 
arithmetic test to sixth grade students; (2) evaluating grades given to 
seven children, based on descriptions of their performances provided; 
and (3) minimum standards for promoti6n. 

The participants then discussed reasons for t^c differences jn their 
rejsponscs, why differences occur in the school, and— in light of such 
differences— how students and their parents are to know what is ex- 
pected of students. The value clariflc^ion segment and the following 
segment on problem-solving were designed to get people ^o look .at 
their own value system^ examine the implications for the classroom, 
and to try to reach some consensus on classroom issues. The CRS 
facilitators were asked not to .be judgmental in conducting these 
ll^ments. ^ 

Problem-Solving Related, to Disruptive Behayior 
and Responses 

Here, the participants were given an opportunity to compare their 
ddfinitions of disruptive student behavior and appropriate responses. 
Exercises were designed to illustrate that: 

• Behavior and responses to it vary according to the situation. 

• Interpretations of disrespect, insubordination, and disruptive 
behavior are subjective and something about which all teachers* 
are hot likely to agree. 

• A tea^cher*s behavior can positively or negatively influence the 
behavior of students in the classroom. ' 

Participants were asked to\ complete exercises on disruptive 
behavior and responses to disruptive behavior. Then a consensus >yas 
sought onj\vhat problems might>e indicated by student disrespect, in- 
subordination, and disruptiyeoehavior— Participants also discussed 
actions which chcour^getfippropriate behavior in'the classroom as well 
as other areas of the School. . . . 

Diagnosing the School Climate 

This segment's purpose was to prepare the participants to evaluate, 
their school with emphasis on overall intercultural awareness and sen- 
sitivity. They were given a checklist by which to gauge the school's 



preparedness. The results thus obtained were to serve as a guide for ef- 
fecting improvem|pts. 

Developing, a School Plan 

in this segment, participants were asked to begin the actual process of 
developing school plans, using diagnostic instruments and worksheets 
provided. They vyere required to look at the school's instructional pro- 
gram, its environment, school-community, relationships,^ and staff 
development. Assessment instruments-, were provided for each 
. category. . . ' 

Participant^ were asked to make at least one commitment in each 
area. Then for each commitment liste^, they were ?sked to set down 
such factors as helping and hindering forc.cs, activities and strategies 
to accomplish the desired objective?, peris|>ns who couMbe involved, 
and target dates. It wa§ stressed that plans should inclua^" community 
representatives ahd take into accoyrtt all school staff, including clerks, 
cafeteria workers, aijid custodial staff. 

Workshop III (March 18, 1978) 

/ . . ■ . . . 

On this occasion there were separate workshops at 19 participatmg 
, schools. Each was conducted by the team^ trained in Workshop II. 

CRS expected the teams to use the materials presented in the second 
I workshop (although schools were encouraged to modify specific ac 
tivities to meet their needs), and to begin diagnosing school hUman 
relations problems and developing a plan for addressing theni. 

Approximately. 600 people, rangiigg from 12 toy^ per school, at- 
tended these sessions. CRS hoped that participants at each, scliool 
would get a better understanding of each other's viewpoints and con- 
cerns, aiding development of the school's plan. The Service's three- 
iftemb'er project team, one other private consultant to CRS,. and the 
; school system's ombudsptrsons were available to help out in in- 
dividual schools, but planning of the work^shops was left to the teams 
trained in Workshop 11. 



W6i*shWlVTApriri 

Participants met again in their oWn' schools. The first part of the 
workshop was devoted to a three-hour, televised panel presentation on 
■ testing and achievement, curriculum, and use of multicultural mate- 
rials, the program- was broadcast over Syracuse's educational tele- 
vision channel and seen in surrounding communities as well as the 
city. Viewers could call in their questions. In the afternoon the teams 
continued "working on their school plans. 

ERIC 14 y 



Curriculum Materials 

The core of the workshops' curriculum was the manual of exercises 
developed by the CRS project team. In addition tpjhe exercises, it 
contained an overview of thfe workshop series^ goals and objectives, 
and resource materials sugesting possible, activities schools could 
undertake. Resource materials also included bibliographical informa- 
tion. 

The design and content of the exqrcise manual-were reviewed by the 
staff of the school system's Special Projects Office, and some cases 
were eliminated^t their request. The school staff thoughtlthe ca,se 
studies in question could be inflammatory and lacked relevancy to 
Syracuse's situation. There was also some o'bjeition to using racial 
designations in the case studies, but ultimately it was agreed that the. 
designations were needed. 

OUTCOME OF CRS' EFFORTS 

The workshops started a process in the Syracuse elementary schools 
whteh, according to a majority of school official^ subsequently 
queried, increased participants' awareness of desegregation issues, 
stimulated ideas for schools to make integration work, arid spurred 
the development of desegregratif)n-related school plans for the 
1978-1979 school year. CRS was not significantly involved in later in- 
service workshops during the summer and fall of 1978. However, ad- 
ministrators and staff at the 19 schools saw these subsequent work- 
shops as an outgrowth of the CRS series. 

The Syracuse school system received permission in the spring of 
1978 to use ESAA funds to pay teachers to attend a five-day, in- 
service workshop. Design of the workshops was left up to the in- 
dividual school. However, the Special Projects Office recommended 
that one day each be devoted to the following topics: parent involve- 
ment methodology for the upcoming school year;- instructi^al 
organization of the school program; second-year integration ♦ 
strategies; human relations among staff member?.; .^nd functions 
among elementary schools in four sections of the city. " 

Sixteen of seventeen participating schools used their summer work- 
shop to continue plamiing and team-building started in the CRS work- 
shop series. The seventeenth school, which was to become a magnet 
shcool, used its workshop to get organized. (Two other schools chose 
to hold tl^eir workshop in the fall because staff members were not 
avaiif^ble during the summer.) Each workshop produced some form of 
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plan designed to serve as a guide for school operations and activities 
when students returned in the fall. 

School Plans 

Schools developed three types of plans. Some consisted of a series of 
products to be -used, such as disciplinary procedures, behavior codes, 
bus and cafeteria regulations, letters to be sent to parents, and multi- 
cultural, materials for the classroom. A second type of i51an listed ac- 
tivities to bring parents into the school, incr^se parent-teacher con- 
tact generally, and otherwise improve gfoup and personal interac- 
tion. (Examples of such planned activities included a survey of 
parents, publishing a school newspaper, holding evening **United Na- 
tions*' program^, and convening assemblies to present information 
abbut differftnt^ultures.) Other plans set specific goals and objectives 
for the 1978-197* schopl year and outlined the steps to achieve them. 

When later aaked about implementation of the plans and how im- 
, portant they were to school activities, school staff responded without 
exception that the p^ns played a significant role. Several persons 
commiented that their schobPs plan helped to make people more ac- 
countable. A number said that they believed in their plan because they 
personally had been involved in developing it. 

School Teams 

By-^jjllfime sChools^pened in the fal| of 197k all but two of the 19 
schools had teams in place. (The one magnet school said the entire 
faculty operated as a team. The other school ^aid its team would be 
reconsituted to plan for in-service training.) The teams varied from 
schooj to school, but there were mainly three models: (1) a small, per- 
manent administrative group to facilitate desegregation efforts; (2) 
committees which addressed specific issues, with committee chair- 
persons functioning as a team to build support , and cooperation 
among 2|^taff; and (3) separate teams to address specific issues and coh- 
cernij and report back to the principal or staff. • 
\ . Although the school teams operateddiffCTenriy,~thcy^rc g e n e rall y — 
seen as instrumental in identifying the need for continual, significant 
parental involvement, and in identifyin^N^j^ys to meet this need. In ad- 
dition, the teams with representatives from different grOups^within the 
scl\pbl and community have generally developed into advisory groups 
for principals and staff . 
^ . In some schools, teams have met weekly or biweekly. Qther schools 
indicated that their teams meet informally and as necessary. Mo$t 
members have served on teams because of their position^ in the school . 
10 ; ' * 
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or because they volunteered. In some instances, principals appointed 
team members. 



Ombudspersoit!?* Activities 

the two ombudspersons' responsibilities include developing and im- 
plementing Vroce<IVires and activities to facilitate desegregation, serv- 
ing as a resource for schools and their teams, and coordinating some 
activities of community aides. CRS' project team workedwith the om- 
budspersons on several occasions. For example, early in the 1978-1979 
scTiool ydi, the SerVice sponsored visits for them to the school 
systems of Dallas, Tampa, and Memphis. 

These visits gave the ombudspfcrsons an opportunity to observe 
first-hand other school systcjns in which 'desciregation had been effec- 
tively implemented. The visits also provided a chance to confe^ 
directly with persons who had been involved in the diverse problems 
oT the desegregation processfSuch exchanges have been invaluable in. 
similar situations. 

An example of a project originated by the ombudspersons is a 
community-based, student-parent services center. Thc'supcrintendent 
authorized implementation of the idea after exploring it with CRS. 
The center, located ill an'' apartment complex, was tp tutor stiidents 
after school and serve as a meeting place for school-community ac- 
tivities. It had the advantage of being in a familiar, easily accessible 
location. School personnel believed-^he center would be of valOe to 
students and their parents )irt the desegregation process. 

. In summary, CRS^ hoped, that its work«hops would result in each 
elementary school doing at leait two things: establishing a human rela- 
tions team to assume primary rcspoikibility for helping groups adjust 
during desegregation, and developing)a plan for the, 1978-1979 school 
year which addressed the problems identified. Although teams and 
plans took a varfety of forms, th^orkshop series st^ed a planning 
a nd^eam-bu ildi ng process wHich d eve lop e d a m ementum^f4ts own. 
Thftt process resUftcd in schools taking specific steps to improve 
huniah relations, increase parental involvement, promote better staff 
student ui^derstanding of other cultures, and facilitate theiptegra- 
tion process. \' > < 

Of course, the Ic^ngrterm benefits for Syracuse can^nly be dfeter- 
minW over time. But the city's school system clearly has enhanced the^ 
prospect of maintaining a quality public education, system sensitive tp 
all groups in the Syracuse Ti^pulation. .-^ 



VLTER USES OF THE SYRACUSE 
MODEL 

The human relations training structure developed in Syracuse has 
subsequemly been us^ by school systems or Igroups in Colorado^ 
- Missouri, Texas, and California. In the first (wo instances, the con * 
cern was general problems j'elated to race and intergroup relations. Ih 
the latter cases, interest was' prortipted specifically, as in Syracuse, by 
.school desegregation. 

Colorado Edftication Association 

r For several years the Colorado Education Association (CEA) has 
sponsored sumrticr leadership conferen(;es to improve the skills of its 
24,000 members and to make them more productive ihembers of the 
communities they serve. One of five workshbps in the 1978 leadership 
conference, which was attended by 150 CEA members August 7-1 1 at 
Snowmass, Colorado, focused on ways to improve human relations in 
.schools. Forly-five persons participated in that three-day session (for ^ 
which they received college credit^. Participants chose this workshop 
because they were assigned to~or particularly interested in— hnprov- 
mg relationships among staff, students, and others in their own school 
districts. ^ ' ^ ' 

Colorado has in recent years experienced rapid changes in the 
enrollment of students from differing ethnic backgrounds., Resulting 
pressure^ have demonstrated a need for greater understanding of 
human differences — and the responsibility that every school staff 
member bears for the school tacial climate. Improving relations 
among all persons who are part of the school community, regardless 
of racial, cultural, or sexbal differences, is a primary CEA goal. The 
association asked CRS to conduct the human relations workshop at 
the 1978 leadership conference because of the agency's extensive ex- 
perience in the field. ' ^ * 

The session was planned by a joint, CRS-CE A team. The major 
focus wa$ to help the 43 participants devf^lop, or stiarpen, problem* 
solving skills which they could put to use back home. Training was- 
structured ip achieve that through a combination of. the exercises used 
in Syracuse, presentations by experts^oiTTSimflict maMgement aiid the 
process of change^ and other means. The worIcsKol^planners hoped to 
teach participants about group dynamics, ppblem-^solving tech-^ 
niques, and communication ^killi; to develop increased" intercultural 
awareness ^ and sensitivity; to improve their skills in ^ealifig with ' 
«tudenUteacher cohfllct; and accomplish other specific objectives. 
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University Clty, Missouri 

University City, a suburb of St. Louis, has used the Syracuse model 
with CRS' help, as one approach to dealing with a multi faceted 
human relations problem. Although the city's gl<neral population is 
^edominate>white. its student population is predominately black. A 
blue ribbo/committee has cited the need to reverse a trend of condi- 
tions in tjfc schools involving disruptive behavior, distrust between 
black aita white staff, lack of parental involvement, and other 
matters. School teams organized as a result'of workshops CRS con- 
ducted in 1978 remain intact. Made up of school staff and community 
members, the teams are used &s a mechanism to addre^iS many of the 
school system's difficulties. 

Lubbock, Texas 

With 2 000 elementary and 300 secondary school students to be 
bused for the first time, in August, 1978, Lubbock made a concerted 
effort to insure peaceful implementation of desegregation. A part of 
that effort was a three-daj^^kshop. based on the Syracuse model, 
which a CRS team conducted for 45 teachers, 4hree from each of 15 
schools to which students were being bused. Lubbock school officials 
believed the teams would help to promote better human relations in 
their respective schook. and also provide a vital link for systenf.wide^ 
communication and problem-solving. 

San Bernadino, California 

San Bernadino's interest in human relations training also stemmed 
from its desire to cope effectiWly with the impact of desegregatioji. 
For some time, the sc^iool system has pursued an active program to 
achieve objectives such as improving relationships between teachers 
and stU^dents, and breaking doWn barriers betwetfn students of diverse 
racial ethnic, national origin, cultural, and religious heritage. CRS 
conducted a human relations workshop for 25 of 'the system's teachers 
in October, 1978. In the course of that workshop, two school plans 
patterned on those promulgated in Syracuse were developed as general 
examples that could serve as guides for al^ schools in the San Ber- 
nadino siKhool system. , - 
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APPENDIJT'A: examples OF CASE. 
STUDIES ^ 

• A parent group has charged a second grade teacher with 60 
specifiMnstances of discrimination against black children. The group 
also contends that on 20 oc(fasions its grievances were communicated;^ 
in person or by letter to school officials biit no action was taken. Th^.' 
parents allege that "the teachei* has been abusive and disrespectful 
toward black students and parents, employed arbitrary and capricious 
discipUittiry measures, shbwn disregard for the safety and well-being 
of children,* and manifested a generally racist attitude. The parent 
group wants the teacher removed ^nd is picketing the^chool. The 
teachers' union supports retention Qf thci teacher. 

What are some of the problems likely to-occur.in the school because of 
this situation? 

f Parents are protesting the corporal punishment administered a 
10-year-old Chicano girtl)ra whUe teacher. They allege that the- 
punishment was the result o( language and cultural differences, that 
the teacher misunderstood something that the child had said. Some 40 
Chicano parents hav? staged a sit-in. 

What activities and resources could be used to minimize the possibility 
gf sucK an incident occurring? 

What are some of th^ problems employees such as the school clerR 
face as a result of this situation? 



What problems might erupt in an arej 




school such as the 



. cafeteria? 

• A |lv>up of white parents pickets the school board, demanding a 
split shift at their children's present elementary school in place of a 
plan to bus them to a schpol four miles away. While the parents con- 
tend that their only objection is to the busing, some have other 
children who are bused to middle school without objections. It is clear 
that the present objectidn stems from the new school's location in the 
heart of the black community. ■ ^ ' 

What activities and resources could be used to minimi?:e the possibility 
of such an incident occurring? 

If it did happen, what activities could be undertaken, and what 
resources used, to re^ofve it? 
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SpPEnSS B: EXAMPLE OF VA 
CLARIFIOjkTIpN EXERCISE 

Seven Children 

Pollo\ying are brief descriptiqns of seven children who received a 
"D*' in English on their last last report cards. Read the descriptions 
and indicate whether these students could have gotten a "D" (assum- 
ing this as the lowest passing grade) in your class or s^oql for the 
/reasons given. If you are not an English teacher, consider the descrip- 
tions from the standpoint of your own field. If the student in question 
could have received the lowest pUssing grade in your school for the 
reasons given, circle "yesV; if not, circle "no." 



' 1. 


yes 


No 


2. 


Yes 


No 


3. 


Yes 


No 


4. . 


Yes 


No 


5. 


Yes 


No 


K 


Yes 


No 


7. 


Yes 


No 



As soon as you have completed your response, hand in this sheet for 
. tabulation. 

1. Charles is just not very bHght. He tries hatd but barely has enough 
ability to get hy4n school. ' , 

2. " Willie is bright enough, but he is lazy. He knows when he has done 
enough to earn a '^D." ^fter that, he stops working. 

3. Wailan is bright but Us handicapped |?ecaiisie English is not spoken 
in his home. He barely earns a "D," Jbut should do better-when his 
command of the English language imprdves. 

4. Ken is probably a •'C'^st^dcnt in English, but' he is such a 
disciplinary problem that his teacher is .not inclined to give him the 
benefit of any doubt. Hence he gets a "D." 



5. Chester docs "A" ^r "B" work when he isin school, but.he is ab- 
sent so much 4hat he barely makes a "D." 

6. Barney dots "B" or "C" work io English lite>i^^e,.but'his com- 
position is atrocious. So his mtllks average out at ^'W" 

7. Ben is doing ffir below passing work, but he flun^^ed English last 
year, and we sec no point in failing him more than once 1^ the same 

sutlfcct. : ■ ■ I ■ ' ^ 

' .. "„■. \ 
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APPENDIX C: DISRUPTIVE BEHAVIOR 
EXERCISE / 

Disruptive Behavior 

By yourself, list 10 actions that you regard as unacceptable school 
behavior. k» 

Ik 

1. '• . - ■ 

3. * .1 

4, 

5. ' ■ ' ■ • * 

6. . , , 
7. 

8. 

9. 4 
10. 

By yourself, define the student actions indicated by the following 
terms. ^ 

1. -Disrespect 

2. Insubordination • - 

3. disruptive Behavior 

R^onses to Disruptive Behavior 

By yourself, list 10 examples of what you consider effective responses 
to liinacceptablc classroom behavior. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



By yourself, rank your responses from the most effective (1) to least 
effopjive (10). 

1. 
2. 

3. - 
4. 
5. 

I 
8. 

9. 

10. 

Classroom Behavior 

^ By yourself, list 10 things that you do in your classroom which seem to 
encourage appropriate student behavior, 

1. 

■■ ! 2, • • 

■ ■ 3. ■ \ ■ 

•: 4. • . ■ V ■ 



8. 
9. 
10. 

By yourself, list 10 things that occur in your school which Tsdem to en- 
courage appropriate student behavior. 



APPENDIX D: CHECKLIST FOR 
DIAGNOSING THfi SCHOOL CLIMATE 

Please respond to the following statements by placing a check in the 
- column which you think indicates your schoors status. 



^ * 

Curriculum-T- , 
Instructional Program 


YES 


NO 


UNKNOWN 


1 . This school follows written guidelines 
for the selection of multiethnic/ 
multicultural materials. 

2. Instructional materials treat the 
various racial/ethnic groups honest- 
ly, realistically, and sensitively. 

3. Materials and content in the various 
curriculum areas avoid racial and 
ethnic stereotypes. 

4. Materials on minorities are an in- 
tegral pvt of etch curriculum rather 
than attached or treated separately, 

' 5. Multiethnic/multicultural materials 
are readily available to all students in 
a range of interest and reading levels: 
6. Racial/ethnic minorities are involved 
in the selection apd review of mate- 
rials for multiracial/ethnic content. 
^ 7. Staff members continually receive in- 
service education relative to iise of 
multiracial/ethnic materials . 
8. This school continues to carefully 
Pfeyicw, review, and update all text- 
book's and other instructional niedia 
to guarantee the ehniination of racial 
and sex discrimination. 

) - ^ ^ 9, Special help in basic skills is provided^ 

{■ for students requiring this help as 
they move into an integrated school 
* ^ setting. 

10. The curriculum reflects the ethnic 
learning styles of all students within 
• ^ the schools. 


i 

« 




I 

■* 

■ / 
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Curriculum— instructional Program (Continued) 



11. Grouping* class scheduling^ and stu- 
'^dcnt assignment policies 'f||p not irt- 
' hibit multiracial/ethnic intifraction.. 

12. Multiethnic/multicultural education 
permeates the schooPs entjre pro- 
gram. 

13. The curriculum is designed' to help 
students learn how to function in a 
pluralistic society, 

14« Conflict resolution skills are taught 
and universally applied by J^af f in 
real-Hfe situations. 

15. The staff avoids labeling studehts 
with regard to their racial and ethnic 
background. 

16« AssMsment instruments that are as 
culture-free as po^siblp are used fpiL. 
diagnosis of individuals and for 
determination of appropriate instruc- 
tional sequence! ^ 

17, The school teacHes anA exemplifies 
the acceptance of persons on the basis 
of individual worth regardless of sex, 
race, religion or socioeconomic 
background, 
r 18. The school presents group differences 
in ways that cause students 1B look 
upon the multicultural character of 
^ our nation as a value to be ekeemed« 

19. This school seeks to motivate students 
to examine their own attitudes and 
behavior as related to different 
ethnic/racial groups* 

20. Special help is provided for students 
whose dominant language is not 
English, 

21. Historic, cultural, and intellectual 
contributions of all minority groups 
are included as an integral par) of the 
curriculum. 
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School Environment 
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1. Pictures, posters, displays, and 
school communication reflect varioXis 
racial and ethnic groups. 

2. The atmosphere of the building is 
conducive to involvement and visita- 
tion by parents of all racial groups. 

3. This school maintains and enforces 
the same standards of conduct for all 
students. 

4. Each member of this staff is com- 
mitted, to .th?tptaUntegration.Qf the 
school. . 

5. If there is an excess of tardiness, 
dropouts, or absences in this school 
for a particular racial/ethnic group, a 
program has been developed to 
remedy this. 

6. Most classes, including exceptional 
education, reflect the racial/ethnic i 
composition of this school. 

7. To avoid resegre^tion within the 
school, any ability groupirtg arrange- 
ment is flexible and applies, to the 
specific ability which is taughtin the 
apuping. 

The staff of this school is as con- 
cerned about all students taking ad- 
vantage of educational opportunities 
as they are about making educational 
opportunities available.' 
9* Most extracurricular participation 
reflects the racial/ethnic composition 
of the school. 

The year's calendar of outside 
speakers and assemfblics includes 
some that reflect the multicultural 
nature of our society/. 
Bulletin boards in this building #void 
using racial/ethnic pictures which 
reflect stereotypes. 



8 



10. 



11 



YES 



87 



NO 



UNKNOWN 
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School Environment (Continued) 



-12. StudenM of all races and ethnic 
' groups are signiflcantly involved in 

^ planning cuVricular and e\tracur)ricu- 
lar activities. 

h3. Students in this school do not con- 
sistently move toward racial or ethnic 
groups in out*of-cla$s situations. 

14. Grouping, class scheduling^ and stu- 
djenj . .flssigmncnt ^poUcics^ -promote 

muhiracial/multiethnic interaction. 

15. The fopd services department 
respects the food choices of the multi- 
ethnic make-up of the school and in- 
cludes appropriate items on the 
menu; 

16. No student is denied participation in 
'extracurricular activities because of 
financial disability/ 

17. There are school goals' and instruc- 
tional programs 4*clated to integration 
for the play^ound, hallways* buses, 
and lunchrooms as well % the class- 
room, and this total school staff i;s in- 

. volyed_„in_->thcsc_Jnstructiona!— pro- 
grams. 

18. Students lire* given opportunities to 
express, Celebrate, and. maintain 
ethnic and tacial differences. 
Academic ( and social honors in 
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20. 



21. 



22. 



leardershipjpositions of this student 

body and staff reflect the pluralism of 

the community. ^ 

Students of one racial/ethnic group 

ari5 not afraid of students of other 

"tacial/ethnic groups. . 

All pupils in this school feel free to 

express their ideas and feelings. 

Pupils in this school feel relaxed 

aboQt mixing with pupils of different 

racial or ethnic backgrounds. 
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Schooi Environment (Copflhued) 



23. The school encourages students from 
all racial groups to participate in all 
curricular and extracurricular ac- 

_ tivities. 

24. Transportation arrangements follow- 
ing aft^r-school activities are pro- 
vided ftor the students who are usually 
transported to insure participation by 
all students. 



^^chool/Cominuniiy 



— — ' ^ ^ 

-N^-wi Efforts are make by mis school's 
staff to make sure that all parents feel 
welcome and comfortable at the! 

school. . I 

2. The district's I'TA officers reflect the 
pluralism of the community. 

3. This school's parent committees and 
groups reflect the pluralism of the] 
community. 

4. This district's parent committees and 
groups reflect the pluralism of the] 
community. 

5. Parents who are representative of 
the school's population participate in 

school activities. i 

6. Parents of each chil<J, regardless of | 
racial/etlv»ic background, ar^ 
notified whCA their, child has a 
behavior ^r^atademic problem. 

.7. Efforts are tnade to reduce the isola- 
^'^ tion or stigma of students who ride 
the bus to school for desegregation 
purposes. 

8. This school, communicates regularly 
with all parents. 

9. Students are not yerbally identified 
by rage or ethnic group foir negative 
piMTposes. 
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School/Coitimunlt y XConHBuea) 

10. This school encourages teachers to 
meet with all parents at a time and 
place that is convenient for the 
parents. ^ 

11. This school utilizes opportunities in 
the community to broaden the under- 
standing and practice of pluralism. 

12. Parent? from all racLri/ethnic groups 
are encouraged to «fctivcly participate 
in discussion%of-8Chbot.and school/ 

<^f^^n'unjtVJ proW^^^ and in the 

t>lanning of school affairs. 

13. Parents of all racial/ethnic groups arc 
involved in improving human rela- 
tions in the school. 

14. This school welcomes opportunities 
to meet with parents who have ques- 
tions ^bout the desegregation/inte- 
gration process. 

15. Aduh volunteers for school^relatcd 
jobs reflect this school's population. 

16. Communications (TV, radio, news- 
papers,^ newsletters, and student 
puWications) reflect the school's 
multiethnic/racial make-up. 



Staff 



1. The total school staff is representa- 
tive of t^e racial/ethnic composition 
of the district: 

2. ThCi statf meets and visits with 
parents at a time convenient to the 
parents. ' 

3. In-servicte work, discussions with col- 
leagues, and selected readings help trf 
make this staff equipped to offer ser- 
vices to a multiethnic/racial studeirH. 
population. 
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Staff (Condnuea) 



4. Staff members openly recognize 
racial and cultural biases in them- 
selves and students, and attempt to 
overcome them. 

5. All ^aff members in the school build- 
ing—not just minority staff members 
—deal with minority students' prob- 
lems. 

A. All staff members in thi^ building are 

expected, to deah witlr minority 

parents and community members, f 

7. This staff interacts with' colleagues 
^ regardless . of racial/ethnic back- 
ground. 

8. The expectations of this staff fbr stu- 
^ dent academic achievement are not 

based on the students' racial/tfthnic 
; background. . 
9< All staff members are included in the 
schooPs professional and s<>cial ac- 
tivities. 

10. Staff members do not cOjpdpne racial 
or ethnic slurs in the form of jokes or 
other comments. t 

iT^Chsnieirtntederal Tji^ lawrrdat- 
ing to minority education are prompt- 
ly interpreted and displayed for all 
personnel in the school building, 

12. District-wide ininprity administrators 
hold positions of general responsibili- 
ty rather than positions relating 
speciflc^ly to federal programs, 

. minority concerns, or minority rela- 
tions^ 

13. Staff promotions and assignments, 
.curricular and extracurricular* are 
handled on the basis of merit ^ther 
thaiT racial olr ethnic consideratu^s. 

14. There is recruitment of staff from all 
^ raciat and ethnic groups. 
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15. This staff takes aOVantage of, and 
seeks out, in-service educational op- 
portunities relat^ to human relations 
and multicultural education. 

16. Ail staff members are oriented to the 
school, community, and its various 
neighborhoods. 

17. In this school,, all staff inembcrs, 
regardless of racial/ethnic back- 
ground^are free to Express their ideas - 
and feelings. 

1 8. This building's administration takes, 
leadership in the development of 
school integration activities. 





APreNDIX E: SCHOOL PLAN EXERCISE 



Instructions: Now is the time, based on the needs of your school/com- . 
tnunity, to identify concerns and make commitments toward improvc- 
, mcnt in the following areas: s 

1. Community Involvement * ♦ 

2. Schooj^nvi^onment. , 

3. Curriciitum^ 

4. Staff Development V 

Although your group c^n make as many commHments a* it feels needs 
to be accomplished to strengthen your school/cc^timunity,^ you should 
have at least one commitment under each topic area. Make sure your 
plan involves the community and till school personnel such as clerks 
■ and caTeterla wofRers^ 
group at the end of the day. 
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SCHOOL"Ft AN 



■X - 



School 



STATEMENT OF 
CONCERNS 


Hindering 

For^ 


• 

Helping 

Forces 


: . _ . 

Activities* 
Proccdurcst 

and 
Strategies to 
Achieve 
>yorkable 
Objectives 


Coihmunity Involvement 

/ ■ 








School Ei^Y^^onment 




/ 

\ 




Curriculum 






- s 


Staff development 




I 




\- — . . : — - 


1 







What , 
Will They 



\ 



Who Will Have the 
Major, Readership 
RVspoiisibility? 



Target Dates for 

Each Activity 



Pei-sons to 
Be Involved 
in Activities 



Wliat l^valuation Tool 
or Technique Will Be 
Used to Determine the 
Effectiveness of the , 
Activities? 
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